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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


SELFISHINESS.--A TALE. 
PART THIRD. 


\ few months remained before 
the time which Edward had fixed 
upon for leaving the Academy. He 
. had seen two classes depart, and 
was about to unite with the third in 
making his seat vacant. His stud- 
ies, as we before observed, had long 
been solitary; he had steadily amass- 
ed a rich treasure of clegant and 
profound learning. His family en- 
deavoured to bring him within the 
influence of female society, that 
powerful, yet gentle softener and re- 
tincr of the rougher nature of man; 
but with slight success, though 
there were much beauty and taste 
in their circle. He could scarcely 
avoid, however, being present at the 
social parties which were collected 
by his sister. Sometimes, he was 
cold, utterly silent; it seemed as if 
he thought that he should be be- 
trayed into some folly, nay, dis- 
grace his character, should he min- 
gle in the conversation of such 
childish creatures. And yet, when, 
as rarely happened, he heard some 
ingenious thought, or happy com. 
parison, he roused himself, and 
would unconsciously ask, “What 
was that? It was a pretty 
good idea, will you repeat it?” 
Perhaps it touched some train of 
thought in his mind, and he would 
explain and illustrate the sentiment 
in a most earnest manner, his coun- 
— lighting up with intellect. 
ut soon a cloud came over him, 
the brightness departed, and he re- 
sumed again his stern reserve. | 
These were favourablg symptoms; } 











they showed that the hardness of 
his spirit could not resist the soft 
smile and winning elegance of that 
sex, Which conquers by their very 
weakness. But allthe hopes of his 
family, of affecting his character 
by this means, were soon blasted; 
for, while in company at the house 
of Miss P.—the ladies m the course 
of the evening gave him a ¢hallenge 
to defend his principles. Each 
party of course claimed the victory; 
but £dward declared “that they o- 
verwhelmed him with such a mass 
of folly, and ignorance, and jargon, 
which they called argument, that he | 
felt greater contempt for (erm than | 
ever, and vowed that he would ne. 
ver again mingle in these collec- 
tions of well-dressed, beautiful 
Nothings.” 

His family had felt a trembling 
anxiety upon the question, what oc- 
cupation in life, he would fin: 
choose. They had often attemp' 
to draw him into conversation and 
learn his views, if they were set- 
tled, or if he were wavering, by 
every possible argument to persuade 
him to gratify their deep-felt and 
long cherished wishes, 

At last the day came, when Ed- 
ward left the Academy. Something 
led him to speak of the future, one 
evening when the family were col- 
lected; suddenly turning to his fa- 
ther, he said, “now ts the time for 
me to make known to you what em- 
ployment I have chosen for myself. 
I know what you all desire for me, 
and it gives me sincere pain to dis- 
appoint you, but I have decided to 
be a merchant.” I will not describe 
the scene that followed, for they | 
feared that the temptations of trade 
would still more barden his feelings. | 
Argument and entreaty, the tears | 





and the tender reproaches of In 
mother and sister were all 
resisted by him. Edward 
observed, 

“Father. if I cannot be convinced 
to the contrarv, am JT not to follow 
my own choice! 

“Vos,” said his father, “and I hav: 
now only God bless you in 
your occupation, and make you hon 
est and succesful; be assured that I 
will use every possible cxertion te 
procure you a good situation.” 

Through the interest of commer- 
cial acquaintance, his father soot 
obtamed for him employment, as 
clerk in the store of Mr. Benson, a 
merchant already wealthy, and 
business Was prosperous. 
This was the very field for our hero, 

wd he entered upon it with a keen. 
voss of relish, and a secret pleasure, 
which surpassed all his 
With the details, the mere drudgery 
of his office, he was perfectly famil. 
ar: he hagl much leisure therefore 
to watch the operauen of his mas. 
ter’s business. He studied all the 
papers, and gradually made himself 


etoac 


finall, 


to Sa\ . 


“ hose 


hope 2S. 


farulior with the general princi- 
ples on’ h trade is conducted. 
Mr |i was not long in discov. 
ertug lus race talents, the quickness 
of hee mind, and his admirable fit. 


ness ior commercial employ ments. 
By slow urees he began to con, 
sult with him upon future plans, to 
take his opinion of the safety of an 
intended speculation, and though 
nothing wes said expressly on e- 
ther side, Edward silently rose from 
the mere clerk, to the confidential 
adviser of Mr. Benson. 

Edward’s taruly gave him joy at 


_ hearing from bim of bis rapid sue- 
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They could uot gens that hie 
was well and hpsombly cuploPed, 
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that he was taking the best means to 
secure to himself independence. 
But beyond this all was sorrow and 
bitterness of soul. ‘They had hoped 
that he would live to enlighten and 
bless a portion of his fellow-men, 
with that learning which he had 
shown himself so well fitted to ac- 
quire, and whose stores would have 
been increased with every passing 
year. 

It was a remarkable proof of Ed- 
ward’s strength of mind, that he 
could so suddenly permit all his fac- 
ulties to be absorbed in his new pur- 
suits. A stranger could not have 
suspected that this young man had 
spent years in making himself an 
elegant scholar. But every part of 
hislearning, which was now useless, 
he seemed to have buried in the 
depths of his mind. All which 
was visible, was the keen research, 
the comprehensive view, and the 
power of concentrating all his fac- 
ulties upon the business in hand, un- 
til it was understood and despatch. 
ed. His ambition was, to become 
a great merchant, to be known in 
many countries, and to raise himself 
to the height of those, whose nod 
could direct the course of trade.— 

In all his master’s transactions, 
he witnessed nothing but honesty 
and fairness, for Mr. Benson was a 
model of commercial virtue. But 
he soon began to discover, that there 
were principles avowed, and practi- 
ces tolerated among many, which 

he could not look upon as honest. 
Edward was a conscientious man; 
die believed his principles of ac. 
tion to be right. But while medita- 
ting upon a gross act of fraud, com- 
@itted by a merchant, his thoughts 
ran back to former years, to atime, 
when being told, that his selfishness 
would finally lead him into many 
faults and crimes, he had warmly 
denied the charge, and asked, “be- 
cause I love myself, is it necessary 
that I should cheat, slander, and be- 
come base and vile?” Such, thought 
he, was my young reasoning, but I 
begin to tear that it will be put to 
a stern trial. 

A few years passed away, and 
our hero was raised to be the part- 
ner of Mr. Benson. He had nowa 
boundless field presented to his 
hopes; he persuaded Mr. Benson to 
make bold and frequent speculations, 


and planned them with so much sa- 
gacity, that they were perfectly suc- 
cessful, New foreign connexion: 


their eperatious was widen 1. 
They became, from their brilliaxt 
success, the envy of some, and th 

admiration of others. In this man- 
ner they prospered year after year, 
when Mr. Benson, after a short ili- 
ness, died; leaving it in charge, in 
his will, that Edward should have 
the settlement of his affairs, and that 
his property should remain in his 
care, and be used by him for the 
benefit of his family. It should be 


had taken place in Edward’s family. 
His father had died in a good old 
age, honored and beloved by all w!.o 
knew him, and his mother had gone 
to join her daughter, who was hap- 
pily married, 

Edward had now the sole con- 
trol of the business, and the pros- 
pect before him almost made his 
powerful mind dizzy for a time. 
But the weight of his affairs drove 
every other reflection from his mind. 
He gave himself up with more in- 
tense devotion to his stocks, his car- 
goes, and his voyages. His ships 
were multiplied, and his transac- 
tions carried on upon a larger scale. 

We have said that he was a con- 
scientious man, and thus far he had 





always acted upon honest princi- 
ples. But he had so loag seen acts 
of petty fraud, meanness, and actual 
dishonesty, among those called res. 
pectable, that his disgust began to 
wear off. They, th ught he, have 
some advantages over me, and why 
should { not enjoy them also? And 
thus he could reason, while every 
year was adding thousands to his 
honorable gains. It will be seen 
from this, what fearful power, his 
favourite passion was gaining, and 
that he was beginning to depart from 
his former unerring line, into the 
crooked paths of trickery, which 
tainted the heaps he had already 
gathered. 

Thus past his life in a state of fe- 


forty, he found himself wealthier 
than he had once dared to hope. It 
now occurred to him that a bache. 
lor was always a less inportant 
personage in societ Bow a married 





‘man. ‘Jo gratif\ his pride, there- 


were formed, aud thus the sphere of 


verish excitement,until, at the age of 
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the affair continued to procce d tl 


some tine, when EF 
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Peusct 


vain Of LUUrriage sci. 
The mother 
toobject. She knew the whole his. 
tory of her daughter’s heart,and that 
she was privately pledged to ~— 
a young lawyer, as soon as his suc 
cess in his prefessidn should justify 
him. But the father persisted, and 
another broken heart might have 
been laid as an offering upon the 
altar of mammon, had not our hero 
shown such meanness, so many sus- 
picions, in arranging the settlements, 
as to induce even the father to con- 
sent to break off the match. 

More mortified than he chose to 
allow, he next determined to in- 
duige another selfish passion, vani- 
ty. He resolved to buy a large 
mansion, to crowd it with every 
thing tasteful and splendid in furnt- 
ture, and make himself admired, 
for the magnificence of its decora- 
tions, and the profusion of his enter- 
tainments. His invitations were al- 
ways welcome. But soon it began to 
appear that all were happy except 
the host. The fixed habits of more 
than half a life of solitary labour, 
were not to be thrown off at plea- 
sure. He often seemed restless, his 
countenance vacant, as if his 
thoughts were wandering, his fash- 
ionable clothing was an incum- 
brance; and he appeared like one of 
those wild animals, who, in the midst 
of the Exhibition,betray some trait of 
their true rature. 

This plan was wholly abandoned: 
he barred up his windows, and left 
the spider to rule without a rival, 

hile he used but few anartme 


tlements. 


how vpevay 
began 
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and domestics, Ih 
with revewed 


. . 1 
and agar Was absorbed In 1S Vast 


turned himselt 


rey to his busi iC SS, 


plans. 

We pass over years, 
find him at the age of sixty, afflic- 
ted with many infirmitics, ol 
and of mind; his 
great merchant had degenerated to 
the mere love of money. He had 
gradually left business, settled his 
affairs, aud we may now behold him 
a muser! 
in one corner of his splendid man- 


ane 
ahiita 


some yet 


bo 1\ 


i mb: igi to b a 


sion, with but one domestic to at- 
tend him. He had collected the 
bulk of his princely fortune into 


gold and silver, and kept it in his 


strong box. “Iam a poo! man.” 
said he. “and the little I have, I 


want to keep.” Not long after,some 
thieves formed a plot to steal the 
immense treasure. One of them 
watched old Sally as she went and 


returned from market, made himself 


acquainted with her, and by degrees 
finding her prepared by her hatred 
of her master, gradually made 
known their plan, promising her a 
large reward if she aided them. A 
few nights after, directed by her, 
they carried off the whole sum, and 
she accompanied them. This was 
a stunning blowto Mr. Watson. 
Had you really taken away his soul, 
he would scarcely have felt it to be 
agreater loss. He said with Shy- 
lock,—*“You take my life, when you 
do take the means whereby I live.” 
His heart was broken. Shame, 
anger, and remorse brought on a fe- 
ver, of which he soon died. 

Such is the history of ove, who 
began life with the principles, All 
for self,—Get as much as you can— 
Give as little as you can. C. 





India Rubber.—Young people may re- 
member when the principal use of this, 
was to rub out pencil marks, as old ones 
may reccollect when the utility of steam 
was hardly known. ‘The gum elastic was 
a sort of curiosity only, and steam was u- 
sed principally to iNustrate philosophical 
‘ectures. In New-England has been dis- 
covered a solvent for the rubber,and a pro- 
cess for drying it again. ‘Ihe original gum 
is the juice of a plant found abundantly i: 
Praziland several other countries. Its ori- 
ginal use was to clean paper, and even 
this seems not to have been known till a- 
bout 1770, when it was sold in London for 
three shillings an inch. 


strange as it seems, living, 
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The Caoutchouc owes its value to ats be- 


ing impervious to air sand water Some of 
the earlier forms it 
balis, and over-shoes—the latter however, 
After it was disco- 


the essenotual 


assumed, were toys, 
comp aratiy ely recent 
vered to be soluble im 
turpentine, &c. it was applied to cloth, can- 
igainest morn- 
us be made 


ou of 


vass and boots, as a defence 
ture. Cloth may by these 
stronger, and become impervious to wa- 
ter 
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beds or floating mattresses 
are covered with cloth prepared in ths | 
wav. one of which, five feet ten in 
by ‘three feet, sustains 400 pounds weight 
in the water. A common bed wa great 
conductor of contagion—not 80, one of 
these mattresses. ‘They are also fav orable 
to a comfortable repose, and afford Intie 
shelter for the verminous pirates that so 
often infest beds on shore 

Similar cloth has been satisfactorily test- 
ed in the hose of fire engines, and three 
thicknesses will sustain a pressure of one 
hundred pounds to the square inch. It 
more flexible than leather, and ™ getting 
into extensive use. Portable bathing tubs 
are also made of the same cloth, to be sus- 
pended from a frame ‘The cloth s also 
used as coverings for wagons, tents, &c.— 
These facts are taken from the Scientific 
Tracts, but we remark in another paper, 
that a strip of rubber around a rheumatic | 
joint, will cure the disease. It i an ex- | 
periment easily tned.—Bos. Ev. Gaz 


Seamen's 





TO CON RESPONDENTS. 


We have received a series of well writ- 
ten articles on Astronomy, which, with 
much regret and reluctance, we fee! com- 
pelled to decline publishing, as not exact- | 
ly suitable to the plan and character of our 





paper. ‘The author goes over a ground, | 
which is travelled in several difierent 

. . ' 
school-books. Wewish the Rose Bud,in- 


deed, to be instructive, os well as amu- | 
sing, but we are anxious for origina! mat- | 
ter in both departments. We trust our ac- 
complished correspondent wil! assent to the 
force of our distinction, and especially 
that he will favour us with articles of a 
mure popular cast, of which he has alrea- | 
dy given specimens in our pages. 


Answers toConundruims. 

GS. Because it contains tender-lines, | 
(loins. ) | 

69. Because there are three scruples to 
a dram. 

70. Singularities. 

71. Because they both occasion the fal! 
of man. 
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For my Youngest Readers. 

THE Hine. 

CHAP. II. 

George and Clara bade the town- | 

serva.its good bye. George mount- | 

. “— . 7 ' 

ed hi pony, calung fh dow Ce. | 


| their mother: 


sar to follow him, and Clara spra 
tuto th wrage, where her parent- 
were seated. The other servant 
jollowed in a Dearborn. 

itwas a bright April moruing. 
The sun shone, the birds sang, and 
he flowers sent forth sweet per. 
lulne. 

(lara was very happy lor tel 


miles, 
Her 
hvmns, Clara 
Tree,” and G 


tie po! 


and then began to be wear 
mother said, “sing 
She 


SOOT s il 
cang “the Pea: 
cantered his lit 


iy up to the carnage and sang 
the chorus. Phen she sar gy, 
“Where do children love t 
“When the Wintry lempesis biow 
“What is it attracts them so’ 

"Tis the sabbath achoo!.”” 
While they were singing, the, 
Th flaune = 
ran like snakes up the dried trees, 
and on the 
fathe r. 

“May we cry fir 


“Yes,” 


saw the woods on fire. 


(lara said to her 


grass. 


suid her father, “as loud 


oJ 
i as you please ° 


“May Ben cry fire, too!” said 
Cr orge. 
ilies fathe r said “y and litt] 


black Ben, who was behend the car- 
nage, and George, and Clara, cried 
fire’ fire' as loud as the v could roar, 
and what with é4he laughing and thy 
screams, the woods rang again. 
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Pho f.ittie Lambe. 
My iff |. il came to 8% it) 
medav, und we walked out to 


rreen lout to see some lamb ° \\ hen 
we got there, the littl lambs Were 
all ivi o «k Wii or he grass by th ir 
| mothers. bh were soon up, aud 


bout. Weallknow what 
| ints are, @! d 
littl 

seeing them play, 
. look. bow the ‘ love 
Don’t vou see them 


skipping 
pretty Litth 
how playful too. My 
ae Wy hit | ut 
a 1 said, *"aliae | 
' 


things 
rice 


wat 


talking to their mothers? Look, un- 
cle, hook at the little white one. and 
see how itshatrts curled up. I will 
go home, and tell my ma’, to cas) 
mine just like that litle lamb. She 
will do it, too, for she knows I love 
her; then | wall sav, ma’, Pilbe veut 
li mb. Good bye, uncle; yu 


when I get to 
be a ! ti] 


: usa. (:¢2. 

















Eairnet from “Pastoral Advice” by the Rt. Rev. 
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THE BATTERY. 

seautiful ocean, thy restless motion, 

Reminds me of life, in its busy strife; 

As wave follows wave, we goto our grave, 


And our moments lost we never can save, 
Oh, never. 





SUNSET ON 


Task-finished sun, thy journey is done— 

‘Thou hast gone to thy rest, in the shadowy West, 

And thy dim orb saith, with a warning of death, 

‘That we cannot recal our fleeting breath, 
No, never. 


SELECTED FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 


THE FALLING STARS. 


‘Shepherd! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star's mysterious power!”’ 
Yes, my fair child; but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
Shepherd! thou read’st the stars aright, 
Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ; 
Say, what betides yon falling light, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades aw: ay? 


My child, some mortal breathes his last, 

His star shoots dowpward from its sphere; 
That being’s latest hours were past 

Mid jovial friends and festive cheer: 
All reckless sped his summoned sprite 

While flushed in evening sleep he lay— 
‘See! yet another fleeting light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away! 


My child, how pure, how bright its beam! 
There sank a maiden good and fair; 
‘This morn repaid each wishful dream, 
Each constant sigh, each hour of care; 
This morn her brow with flowers was dight, 
She crossed her father’s door to-day — 
“See! yet another passing hght, 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away.”’ 


My child, the blessings of the poor 

Winged heavenward yonder fleeting soul ; 
Distress but gleans from other's store, 

From his she reaped a plenteous dole ; 
From far and near, this very mght, 

‘Towards his doors the houseless stray— 
“See! yet another falling light, 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades aw ay 


199 


‘Fhat star controlled a Monarch’s fate! 
Go, weleome, Son, thy lowiy dwelling; 
Aud envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling: 
lor didst thou shine all coldly bright 
In useless grandeur, men would say, 
“Tis but a passing meteor light 
Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away.’’ 
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Bishop BOWEN. 
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“| would bee leave to refer to another circumstance 


of delingueney, not of as infrequent occurrence among 


is, 


as we may reasonably desire. 


When company or 


other cause detains parents from Chureb, nothing is 
tere common than for children to be required to 


te 








sont there 


Much evil 


withont them. 


be 


or) 


attends this 
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Children will not « 
is obligatory for them to go to ¢ hurch, 


Wacuce, asiiy 


so for their parents. ‘I hey will go, when required to 
go, Without good obvious cause keeping parents at he me, 
by a constraint, too irksome, not to be tojurious: or, if 


the more willing to go, because parents do not by their 
presence control their behaviour, the consequencs may 
be, that attendance at Church, will, on their part, be 
but a pastime, and their carclessne unchecked 
and unnoticed, grow into a characteristic irreverence 
for the House of God; while the devout, who are 
painfully ess it, it is an interruption and 
annoyance, of which they may not unre anouiil ly com. 
plain. I speak here of what is known experimentally 
among us as an evil; for the correction of which, I 
earnestly entreat the concern of parents of the congre. 
gation, and others. Children had better be kept at 
home with parents, unless the scenes of home be unlike 
such as can be supposed in Christian families, than be 
obliged to go to Churc& alone, because parents are de. 
tained there for any other than a religiously allowable 
cause. 

One particular more in which irreverence towards 
the House of God is lamentably manifest among us, is 
the practice of assembling before the doors of the 
Church, before and after Divine service, and even while 
it is m celebration, in a manner often betraying a great 
degree of indifference, if not an absolute insensibility te 
the sacred character of the place and the deportment 
proper toit. Itis an evil requiring the attention of 
parents and friends, that the young of the congregation 
often too much indulge in this practice. While I would 
affectionately entreat them utterly to relinquish it, as in. 
consistent with all good and proper feeling on their part, 
and as that which the serious, and especially those whose 
delicacy gives a claim on the sensibility of gentlemen, 
complain of, I must be allowed to urge that att real 
friends of the interest to which the day and house of 
God are hallowed, would consider in what manner this 
character of irreverence towards them may best and 
most effectually be done away. I am well enough 
known, [ trust, to be unfriendly to no innocent or allow- 
able indulgence in which the young find enjoyment and 
satistaction,and shal] not be disposed willingly to restrict 
them in any thing that may reasonably be their pleasure, 
because I am anxious to induce them to consult at once 
their own respectability and good, and the comfort of 
others, among whom their own parents, and other rela- 
tives are included, inthe circumstance referred to. It 
is seriously desirable that the young of the congrega- 
tion should be in their places in the Church, with the 
families of whichthey are members, at the commence- 
ment of Divine service, and should-retire with them 
when it is over to their respective homes.” 


s there, 


to 


oblige d to with 
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AGENTS for the Southern Rose Bud. 


James M. Ber, Esa. Charleston, 8S. C. 
T. H. Prant, Ese. Augusta, Geo. 

Jonun Corcnuert, Ese. Walterboro’, 
LK. L. Crarx & Co, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dr. Bexgamin A. Wuarrr, Milledgeville, Geo, 





Ss. C. 


